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CHRISTOPHHR  SMAIl 


the  mcantimo.  So  was  begun  the  great  senes 
of  paintings  ot  the  Tuileries  of  which  Glasgow 
has  so  excellent  an  example;  among  Pissarro’s 
voluminous  documentation  ot  his  own  work 
the  letters  ol  this  time  have  a  peculiar  interest, 
tlescrihing  toe  genesis  ol  paintings  not  only 
remarkahle  in  themseKes  hut  specially- 
adapted,  one  might  suppose,  to  demonstrate 
the  uses  ol  Impressionism  to  a  great  industrial 
city.  The  Impressionists,  we  know,  painted 
light — and  the  light,  we  tend  to  think,  ol 
Midi  skies,  the  limpid  Normandy  air,  a  sunlit 
street.  Not  the  light  that  hiters  down  to  us 
through  a  perennial  cover  ol  soot.  But  many 
of  Pissarro’s  paintings  were  done  on  days  of 
rain  and  fog;  and  this  townscape  in  Kelvin- 
grove,  noble,  spacious,  dignihed,  lies  half- 
veiled  in  just  that  inescapable,  all-extensive 
haze  that  we  know  so  well. 

Near  at  hand,  almost  under  Pissarro’s 
windows  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  grass  is 
green,  the  trees  are  bursting  into  the  Hrst  buds  of 
Spring;  hut  farther  ofl 
colour  and  lorm  fade 
into  delicate  indistinc¬ 
tions  of  blue,  lilac, 
dove-grey.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Louvre 
thrusting  out  into  the 
scene  is  already  half- 
retired  behind  the 
*1^  ^  hrst  gauze  curtain;  a 

^  ^  tiny  speck  of  red  and 

living  above — pulls  it 
hack  into  the 

the  town  extends 
more  and  more  w  ith¬ 
drawn  into  layers  of 
vapour,  overhung  hy 
the  high  pale  misty 
sky.  It  is  a  perfect 
representation  of  the 


Y  ri  M  \v  t  at  last  moved  m  and  un- 
\  /\  /  packed  and  I  am  hard  at  work.  I 
V  V  have  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries  lacing 
and  to  the  left  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  the 
louvre,  it  is  very  heautilul’:  Camille 
Pissarro,  nearly  seventy,  his  eyesight  troub¬ 
ling  him,  gives  the  news  ol  his  return  to  Paris 
(in  January,  1899)  with  an  entirely  character¬ 
istic  ordering  of  priorities.  LInpack  Hrst,  then 
down  to  work;  other  matters — the  post¬ 
humous  exhibition  ol  Boudin,  Sisley’s  illness, 
even  the  progress  ol  the  Affaire  Drexfus — come 
alterwards. 

LInfortunatelv  (Pissarro  goes  on  to  tell  his 
son  I  ucien)  the  weather  is  had,  ‘grey  and 
rainy  days’,  with  ‘winds  that  could  unhorn 
hulls’.  It  is  dihicult  to  paint  anything,  looking 
out  from  one’s  window  over  this  magniheent 
urban  view,  hut  ‘eflects  ol  rain’  and  ‘ellects 
ol  log’.  It  will  he  better  when  the  Spring 
comes  with  ‘the  thrust  ol  the  leaves  and 
llowers’;  hut  that  is  no  reason  for  idleness  in 


CAMIllF,  PISSARRO 


TUIIERIES 
Oil  on  canvas,  29J  X  3f)  ins. 


Pisiarro,  Uonci  anj  Sitlex  in  the  Clatjfou  Collextion 

crtects  ot  atmospheric  pollution;  there  is 
even  a  plume  oi  smoke  hillouinsj  up  on  the 
horizon  from  some  wretched  unrestrained 
chimney.  It  would  make  a  good  poster  tor  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Society;  except  that  as 
Pissarro  saw  it  and  with  masterly  Hdelity 
put  it  on  his  canvas,  it  is  marvellously  pleasinjj 
to  look  at. 

This  paintinij,  though  not  particularly  larije, 
is  one  ot  the  most  majestic  in  Glasgow’s 
French  collection,  and  not  only  hy  reason  ot 
its  stately  subject.  Pissarro’s  buildings,  here 
and  elsewhere,  have  a  monumental  character 
that,  tor  instance,  alwavs  evaded  Sickert, 
painting  not  long  afterwards  over  much  the 
same  ground,  and  Hnding  everywhere  only 
elaborate  theatrical  facades.  Nor  is  it  build¬ 
ings  alone  that  stand  for  him  so  steadily  on 
their  foundations;  the  same  Hrmness  and 
essential  gravity  can  show  in  a  haystack,  a  line 
of  trees,  the  hgure  of  a  peasant  girl.  It  is  a 
dominant  quality  of  the  large  pastel  in  the 
Burrell  Collection — the  butcher’s  stall  in  the 
market,  the  young,  red-cheeked  girl  and  her 
aged  whey-faced  customer  forming  together 
a  group  of  solid,  almost  stolid  dignity — 
and  of  the  little 


‘a  pupil  ot  Corot’.  They  are  indeed  almost  the 
only  easily  tliscernihle  connections  between 
this  pupil  and  the  later  Pissarro,  who  never 
valued  stvie  except  as  a  by-product  ot  serious 
application,  and  who — -as  he  was  prepared  as 
an  old  man  enthusiastically  to  learn  a  new 
manner  of  painting  altogether — was  readv  in 
his  youth  almost  wholly  to  merge  his  person¬ 
ality  in  his  master’s.  The  contrast  between  the 
Pissarro  ot  1864  and  1900  is  not  in  technic|ue 
alone;  it  may  not  be  altogether  tancitui  to 
detect  in  this  early  and  surprising  meander  in 
the  stream  of  Impressionism,  something  which 
it  it  appeared  later  on,  Pissarro  retused  to 
countenance.  The  To»  Path  is  a  picture 
designed,  however  discreetly — with  strong 
effects  of  shadow  and  light,  with  a  sky-line 
tree  standing  up  like  an  exclamation  mark — 
to  catch  the  eye.  Is  there  not  some  deliberate 
drama,  even  it  ot  a  sedate  kind,  in  that  scene 
so  dominated  by  the  overhanging  bush,  dark 
against  the  low -slanting  light?  Is  it  morning 
or  evening?  Is  not  such  ambiguity  even  a  little 
romantic  ? 

Romantic,  of  course,  like  any  other  term 
of  abuse,  is  erratic  in  employment.  Pissarro, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred  that  a  lofty  and 


gouache  al  fresco 
nude;  both  superhei- 
ally  like  Renoirs,  but 
less  lively,  more  de¬ 
tached;  the  woman 
bather  at  once  as 
charming  and  as  dis¬ 
tant  as  a  Watteau. 

Solidity  and  well- 
determined  architec¬ 
ture  appear  again  in 
the  other  Pissarro  in 
the  French  Room  at 
Kelvingrove  —  the 
curiosity  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  much  trav¬ 
elled,  once  the  spoil 
of  war,  and  originally 
concealing  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  painter  un¬ 
der  the  description  of 


Hamilton  Trust,  19  ji 


Oil  on  canvas,  X  4)  ins. 


CAMILLE  PISSARRO  THE  MARKET 

Pastel  on  millboard,  24X  19  ins. 


Burrell  Colleetion 

selfless  devotion  to  anarchist  politics  mitjht  he 
called  romantic,  prohahlv  came  no  nearer 
suspecting  that  the  naughty  word  could  he 
applied  to  any  of  his  works.  He  did  not  judge 
it  necessary  to  call  Turner,  whom  he  so  much 
admired,  romantic.  But — at  any  rate  after  the 
great  split  of  1886,  when  he  felt  himself  and 
Impressionism  betrayed  together — he  fas¬ 
tened  the  horrid  label  freely  upon  contem¬ 
poraries  and  former  comrades.  Renoir  and 
Monet  are  most  reprehensihly  romantic  and 
(companion  crime)  subjective.  ‘Crudities’ 
and  ‘falsities’  abound  in  their  work;  Renoir 
‘becomes  incoherent’;  Monet  shows  a  ‘lack 
of  luminosity’ ;  Sisley,  the  melancholy  inoffen- 
siye  Sisley,  to  whom  Pissarro  had  extended 
much  kindness,  turns  out  painting  ‘common¬ 
place,  forced,  disordered’. 

What  had  gone  wrong?  The  dreadful 


Pissarro,  Monet  and  Sislev  in  the  Glasgow  Colleetion 
quarrels,  denunciations  and  counter 
denunciations  that  accompany  the 
progress  of  Continental  art  are  largely 
unknown  here;  perhaps,  as  some  say, 
because  we  are  too  friyolous,  certain¬ 
ly  as  one  of  the  consolations  for 
being  such  poor  hands  at  forming 
•Movements  and  Schools.  It  is  difhcult 
for  us — especially  now,  when  we 
have  learned  to  revere  them  all — to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  mar¬ 
vellously  gifted  men,  who  combined 
with  the  pursuit  of  artistic  perfection 
the  factiousness  of  party  politicians. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pissarro, 
himself  the  Patriarch  of  Impressionism 
— magnificently  looking  the  part,  with 
his  flowing  white  beard,  great  nose 
and  hooded  eyes,  a  veritable  Old 
Testament  prophet  —  viewed  the 
break-up  of  the  old  guard,  and  the 
holding  of  separate  exhibitions,  w  ith 
all  the  sorrow  and  indignation  of  one 
who  sees  and  cannot  prevent  the  stray¬ 
ing  of  his  flock  from  the  true  way. 
Some  of  his  harsh  judgments  may  have 
been  sound  enough,  but  most  of  them 
were  certainly  coloured  by  tbe  fact 
that  the  offenders  were  ‘in  opposition’ ; 
and  it  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  the  more 
generous  opinions  to  which  Pissarro  returned 
when  the  ructions  of  the  ’eighties  were  past. 

The  Hnal  verdict  on  Sisley — w  ritten  at  the 
time  of  his  last  illness,  and  possibly  coloured 
by  the  fact  that  he  seemed  unlikely  to 
recover — may  now  sound  even  a  little  ful¬ 
some:  ‘a  great  and  beautiful  artist,  in  my 
opinion  a  master  equal  to  the  greatest.’ 
Slightly  surprised,  we  may  turn  back  to  the 
Sislevs  in  Glasgow — the  two  paintings  in  the 
Meinnes  Bequest  and  the  Hamilton  Trust,  the 
pastel  and  the  oil  in  the  Burrell  Collection — 
with  a  feeling  that  we  must  have  missed  some¬ 
thing.  There  is  nothing  there  immediately  to 
woo  the  eye.  The  skill  with  which,  in  large 
brush-strokes  drawn  thin  over  the  canvas,  the 
village  street  has  been  sketched — a  very 
ordinary  street,  with  ordinary  houses  and 
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ordinary  trees — is  of  the  most  unobtrusive 
kind.  The  hdelitv  and  more  obviously  metic¬ 
ulous  technique  ot  the  earlier  landscapes — 
the  poplars  on  the  river  bank  emergent, 
purely  as  differences  in  colour  and  light,  from 
the  summer  skv;  the  same  skv,  with  the 
distant  clock-tower  showing  against  it, 
orchards  hiding  the  base — are  retiring,  even 
bashful  virtues  (see  colour  plate  p.  i8).  The 
donkey  and  geese  of  the  pastel — a  composition 
of  engaging  simplicity — are  humble  animals. 
How  could  they  have  drawn  down  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  wrath  of  the  Patriarch,  or  his 


of  Vintimille,  painted  a  year  or  so  earlier,  has 
an  almost  hypnotic  effect  (see  colour  plate  p. 
19).  There  is  movement  there,  too,  in  the 
vigorous,  breeze-blown  scrub  of  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  in  the  shifting  purples  and  jade- 
green  of  the  sea.  But  over  the  whole— the 
mountains  radiating  light  and  heat  back  to  the 
ha/y  sky,  the  distant  houses  across  the  curve 
of  the  bay — there  hangs  a  kind  of  noonday 
stillness,  a  sense  of  arrested  time.  It  is  a 
rapt  and  enrapturing  painting;  like  one  or 
two  Cezannes,  it  draws  us  into  it  and  out 
of  temporal  circumstances,  not  simply  into  a 
corner  of  the  .Mediterranean,  but  into  a 


extravagant  praise? 

.Monet,  of  course,  is  not  the  same  at  all. 
He  is  provocative:  he  provokes  instantane¬ 
ously  and  irresistibly  to  happiness.  The  little 
fluffy  clouds  above  the  landscape  at  Vetheuil 
are  the  same  that  Sislev  himself  so  much  liked 
to  paint,  asking,  Ms  there  anything  more 
magnihcent,  fuller  of  movement  than  the  skv 
that  is  so  frecjuently  seen  in  summer — I  mean 
the  blue  sky  with  beautiful  shifting  white 
clouds?’  But  it  was  Monet  and  not  Sislev  who 
took  them  and  set  them  in  motion,  easily, 
masterfully,  in  single  broad  strokes  along  the 
canvas.  Hvervthing  in  this  painting  is  done  w  ith 
immense  conhdence  and  vigour,  a  kind  of 
sure  abandon;  the  more  distant  trees  are  a 


moment  that  has  been  suspended  and,  inhnitely 
expanding,  contains  everything.  Such  a  work 
has  the  useful  effect  of  putting  theory  in  its 
place;  where  even  Pissarro,  for  whom  a 
rationale  was  so  important,  would  hnally 
consign  it. 

Work,  he  constantly  advises  his  son,  and  it 
is  good  advice.  M\'rsistence,  will,  and  free 
sensation’  and  again  ‘work,  observation, 
sensation;  be  diligent,  pay  attention  to  the 
figure,  be  patient  and  humble  before  nature’. 
These  are  good  and  necessary  things,  but  in 
the  end  something  else  is  more  important. 
‘Painting  .  .  .  enchants  me,’  he  confesses, 
throwing  theory  aside.  ‘It  is  my  life.  What 
else  matters?’  Sisley,  generally  inarticulate. 


mere  squiggle  of  paint,  the  buff  of 
the  hill  on  the  left-hand  horizon  is 
the  bare  canvas  itself;  only  a  little 
scraping  with  the  knife  on  the 
foreground  boskage  shows  any  sign 
of  second  thoughts.  The  ripe  corn 
and  the  red  poppies,  the  trees,  the 
sky  are  dancing  together,  not  in  the 
fierce  dervish  ecstasy  of  Vincent, 
but  in  pure  light-hearted  summer 
joy.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  turn 
back  to  a  letter  of  1886  and  Hnd 
Pissarro  speaking  of  a  Landscape  of 
Vetheuil  which  may  very  well  be 
this — now  hanging  a  few  feet  along 
the  wall  from  his  own  Tuilcries — as 
‘rank’  and  ‘inferior’. 

Beside  this  wonderfully  lively 
picture  the  seascape,  or  coastscape 


VFTHEUIL 
Oil  on  comas,  24X  31  ins. 
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Pissarro,  Monet  and  Sislei 
in  the  Glasgon  Colkstion 

him  to  us,  making  the 
effort  ‘to  strip  himself, 
when  face  to  iace  with 
reality,  ot  every  intel¬ 
lectual  concept  .  .  this  man, 
who,  before  sitting  clown  to 
paint,  made  himselt  delib¬ 
erately  ignorant.’  These 
beautiful  things  have  been 
made,  not  by  knowledge, 
hut  by  Love. 


The  cost  of  the  illustrations  of 
this  article  has  been  met  bv  a 
s  cry  generous  donation  Jrom  the 
\ational  Bank  of  Scotland. 
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Burrell  Collection 


puts  It  more  lorcetulK  : 

‘Hvery  canvas  contains 

one  corner  that  is 

particularly  beloved’ . 

•Monet  savs  nothing; 

he  is,  in  Ce/anne’s 

phrase,  ‘only  an  eve’, 

and  not  a  tongue.  ‘The 

further  I  go’,  he  once 

wrote  to  Bazille,  ‘the 

more  I  regret  even  the  1  M 

little  I  know;  that  P  J 

is  what  troubles  me 

most.’  ii  -V  ‘ 

Here,  in  the  aban- 

donment  of  theory,  is  \  ' 

the  paradoxical  essence  M  ^ 

of  Impressionist  doc-  O 

trine.  Monet,  no 

doubt,  was  the  most  b'Y* 

•  ^  ^ 
important  component 

in  the  character  of  Bfl 

Ehtir,  the  best  pcirtrait 

of  a  painter,  perhaps,  |BB| 

that  has  been  put  into  s,sley 

a  novel.  Proust  shows 


VILLAGE  STREET 
Oil  on  canvas,  i  j  X  1 8  ins. 


WILLIAM  WELLS 

TWO  TAPESTRIES  IN  THE  BURRELL  COLLECTION 


The  tapestries  in  The  Burrell  Collet- 
tion  have  already  been  the  suliject  ol 
two  articles  in  the  Scottish  Art  Review- 
one  hv  the  late  Bettv  Kurth  and  the  other  hv 
Doutjlas  Bliss.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to 
remind  readers  ot  the  unri^ ailed  treasures  in 
this  part  of  the  Collection,  treasures  which, 
unfortunately,  must  remain  ‘buried’  until 
such  times  as  they  can  he  exhibited  in  an 
appropriate  environment.  .Most  readers  will 
know  also  that,  for  some  years  previous  to  the 
fatal  accident  which  terminated  her  life  in 
1949,  Mrs,  Kurth  had  been  enwa^ed  on  makinjj 
a  catalojiue  of  the  mediaeval  tapestries.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  had  in  fact  com¬ 
posed  ninetv-hve  catalogue  entries,  ol  which 
fortv-one  were  concerned  with  tapestries 
made  in  the  various  weaving  centres  ot  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Rhineland,  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  remainder  with  the  French  and  Flemish 
tapestries,  leaving  over  forty  tapestries  of  the 
latter  type  which,  in  spite  ot  some  valuable 
contributions  bv  the  late  .Mr.  H.  C.  .Marillier, 
still  await  full  inxestigation,  it  the  entries  tor 
these  hangings  are  to  be  brought  into  line 
w  ith  those  of  .Mrs.  Kurth.  Into  her  part  ot  the 
catalogue  went  a  lite-time’s  knowledge  and 
experience.  .\s  the  author  of  a  w  eighty  three- 
volume  work  on  German  tapestries  ot  the 
.Middle  .Ages  (published  in  1926)  she  was 
particularly  well  cjualihed  to  deal  with  the 
German  and  Sw  iss  tapestries  in  the  Collection, 
many  of  which  were  already  well-known  to 
her,  having  discussed  and  reproduced  them 
in  that  publication.  But  she  had  also  written 
extensively  on  the  tapestries  of  the  yarious 
Franco-Flemish  centres,  her  long  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  1917  on  the  tapestries  ot  Tournai 
and  the  Burgundian  court,  a  pioneering  work 
in  this  Held  of  studies,  being  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  her  book  on  French  and  Flemish 
Gothic  tapestries. 

A  good  example  of  the  thoroughness  w  hich 
Mrs,  Kurth  brought  to  her  task  is  provided  by 
the  French  tapestry  representing  ‘Charity 


overcoming  Envy’,  here  reproduced  on  the 
cover.  Stylistically  this  tapestry  is  clearly  a 
masterly  production  of  the  efheient  looms  of 
Tours  and  its  neighbourhood  where,  as  .Mrs. 
Kurth  observes,  this  type  of  mi  lie  fleurs 
tapestry  was  brought  to  its  highest  perlection 
at  the  end  of  the  1  5th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  but  to  those  unversed  in  the 
peculiar  imagery  of  the  late  .Middle  .Ages  w  ith 
its  olten  curious  blend  of  symbolism  and 
naturalism,  the  subject  matter  may  well 
require  some  explanation.  Why,  lor  example, 
should  Charity  be  represented  as  a  fashionably 
dressed  young  woman  riding  on  an  elephant, 
w  ith  a  sword  raised  in  her  right  hand  tor  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  distinctly  uncharitable 
purpose;  and  why  should  Enw,  a  cringing 
knight,  wearing  a  breast-plate  over  his  chain- 
armour,  a  feathered  helmet,  and  with  a  gash 
across  one  cheek,  be  riding  a  harnessed  dog¬ 
like  animal  which  has  sunk  to  its  knees?  .Mrs. 
Kurth  explains  that  this  tapestry  doubtless 
once  formed  part  of  a  larger  allegorical  set 
depicting  the  theme,  very  popular  in  the  later 
Middle  .Ages,  of  the  conflict  between  the 
A’irtues  and  the  V’ices,  which  had  its  origin  in 
a  poem — The  Psvchomcichia  of  Prudent ius — 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century 
A.i).,  describing  the  spiritual  combat  for  the 
soul  between  the  Christian  virtues  and  the 
pagan  vices,  and  was  endlessly  copied  and 
elaborated  during  the  later  centuries.  This 
conflict  was  represented  in  all  the  visual  arts, 
but  it  was  especially  favoured  by  the  art  of 
tapestry  weaving,  and  in  support  of  this  .Mrs. 
Kurth  cites  some  outstanding  examples  in 
other  collections,  one  of  which,  about  thirty 
feet  long,  also  depicted  the  battle  on  a  mille 
fleurs  background,  and  as  taking  place  between 
Hgures  clothed  in  costumes  of  the  i  5th  cen¬ 
tury  represented  riding  on  allegorical  animals. 
Finally,  as  the  probable  direct  or  indirect 
prototype  of  the  Burrell  tapestry  she  cites  the 
miniatures  in  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
later  versions  of  the  theme,  an  anonymous 
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U/ff 


TAPFSTRY  FRAGMENT  showing  Boatrice  Soetkens  in  bed.  She  is  surprised  hv  a  vision  of  the  Madonna  rcpre- 
BurrcU  Collection  illustrated  on  opposite  page,  x  ys  J  ins. 


tract  ot  the  14th  century:  Streit  der  sichen 
Totsunden  mit  den  sicben  Tu^enden  (Battle  oF  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  with  the  Seven  Virtues), 
in  which  Charity  is  opposed  to  Enw  as  on  our 
tapestry.  Mrs.  Kurth  then  discusses  the 
fragment  in  relation  to  other  tapestries 
characterised  by  a  dark  blue  ground  covered 
w  ith  a  dense  mosaic  of  naturalistically  drawn 


clusters  of  flowers.  Although  the  various 
species  are  distinguished  with  the  greatest 
delicacy,  the  flow  ers  are  not  part  of  a  meadow 
or  garden,  i.e.  they  are  not  rooted  in  the  soil 
but  are  massed  together  without  connection 
as  on  a  wall-paper  or  silk  fabric — in  other 
words,  the  new  naturalism,  as  she  observes, 
is  linked  with  the  abstract  notion  of  the  wall- 
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/»i>  J upfsirio  in  the  Burnll  Co//i\(n>n 

paper  around. 

But  what  ot  the  tortv-odd  tapestries  tor 
which  Bettv  Kurth  was  unahle  to  compose 
cataloaue  entries?  The  existina  descri|)tions 
ot  most  ot  these  are  distinctU  summarN  and  it 
is  apparent  that  man\  problems  are  still 
unresolved .  The  tapestry,  tor  example,  on 
the  opposite  paije  showinij  a  woman  in  bed 
raisiny  her  hands  in  surprise  as  a  arotes(|ue 
little  anijel  hurtles  through  the  bedroom,  has 
been  described  under  three  ditterent  titles — 
The  Annuneiotion,  The  Apparition  of  the  An^el, 
and  The  Death  of  St.  inne.  That  none  ot  these 
is  c«)rrect  is  clearlv  proved  h\  a  booklet  called 
la  Tenture  Je  la  Ic^enJe  Je  \otre  Dame  Jii 
Sahlon  hv  .Marthe  Crick- Kuntzii»er  (published 
in  1942)  recentK  sent  to  me  hv  Mr.  Georao 
W’injjheld  l)ii»hv.  Keeper  ot  Textiles  in  the 
N’ictoria  and  Albert  .Museum.  This  legend, 
doubtless  little  known  outside  Brussels,  its 
place  ot  origin,  tells  how  the  \'irgin  .Marv 


TVPfSTRY  FRVGMFNT  (iriginall)  forming  the  upper  part  of  the 
fragment  in  the  Burrell  Colleition  (see  opposite). 
hormerK  in  the  Kaiser  hrieilriih  Museum,  B«rlin,  now  mi-sing. 


TAPFSTRY  FRAGMFNT  in  whith  Beatrice  Soetkens  is  seen  with 
the  statue  in  the  restore r’s  stuilio. 

hormerly  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin,  now  missing. 


appeared  at  Antwerp  to  a  pious  woman,  a 
seamstress  hv  protession,  called  Beatrice 
Soetkens,  ordering  her  to  remove  trom  its 
resting  place  in  the  local  church  a  little  statue 
known  as  Our  I  adv  ot  the  Branch  {On/e  l.ieve 
I’rouii  op  Stocxken)  in  order  to  have  it  re¬ 
painted  and  gilded.  Having  accomplished  this 
mission,  Beatrice  Soetkens  is  again  visited  hv 
the  \’irgin  and  told  to  take  the  statue  to  a 
sanctuary  in  Brussels,  On  this  occasion,  the 
sacristan  attempts  to  prevent  the  statue’s 
removal,  hut  is  providentially  paralysed  and 
Beatrice  is  able  to  board  a  sailing  vessel  which 
rapidly  transports  both  her  and  her  precious 
charge  to  Brussels.  There  she  is  enthusiastically 
received  hv  Duke  John  III  ot  Brabant,  his  son 
Henry,  the  magistrate,  and  other  prominent 
citizens,  who  carry  the  statue  in  triumph  to 
the  Church  ot  Sahlon  where  it  continued  to 
perform  miracles  until  1 580,  when  it  was 
destroyed  hv  the  iconoclasts. 


FOUKTH  H^N{;IVG — III  thf  k‘lt  p.ini'1  Bcatriif  SlK•tk^■n^  havini:  .irriioil  in  Brussi-U  is  hamling  the  statue  to  the  Duke  ot  Brabant;  in  the 
lentre  the  statue  is  borne  to  the  ihurih  l>\  two  \oung  primes  in  the  yuise  of  Charles  1  of  Spain  (later  Charles  \  )  and  his  brother 
henlinaml;  on  the  rii;ht  Margaret  ot  Austria  kneels  I  etdre  the  statue.  The  tionor  is  depieteil  in  eaih  stene  hohiing  a  letter,  and  in 
the  centre  siene  with  his  nephew  and  heir,  Jean-Baptiste  de  Tassis. 

\lusccs  RiH  Jin  J'  Irf  ct  D' Histoirc,  Rriifscls 


1  1h'  onK  known  woven  ropresentation  ot 
this  k'm'nci  was  oidored  h\  hrancois  do  Tassis, 
Msistor  of  the  Imperial  Posts,  and  prohahlv 
carried  out  tor  tlie  Church  ot  Notre  Dame  tin 
Sahlon,  where  it  is  said  to  have  decorated  the 
sanctuarv  until  the  end  ot  the  i  8th  centurv. 
In  1874  the  tour  laree  hanijines  ot  which  the 
original  set  was  com|iosed  heloneed  to  a  M, 
hmile  Pevre,  at  Paris;  a  year  or  so  later  they 
had  passed  into  the  possession  ot  one  ot  the 
greatest  ot  19th  centurv  collectors,  I  rederick 
Spitzer,  with  whose  vast  accumulation  ot  art 
treasures  they  were  sold  nearly  twenty  years 
later  in  1893,  By  this  time,  as  the  sale 
catalotTue  shows,  the  original  tour  hangings 
had  been  converted  into  eight  hangings  of 
varying  sizes.  In  order  to  accommodate  them 
in  the  armour  gallery  of  the  new  mansion  in 
which  he  installed  his  collection  about  1878, 
Spitzer  had  cut  two  ot  the  hangings,  each  into 


three  panels.  As  each  of  the  tour  original 
hangings  was  divided  hv  slender  columns  into 
three  compartments,  a  larger  one  in  the  centre 
flanked  hv  narrower  panels,  to  each  ot  which 
wav  devoted  a  separate  scene  or  scenes  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  legend,  this  Hrst  cutting, 
however  regrettable,  did  not  violate  the 
integrity  of  these  separate  scenes,  hut  after 
the  sale,  two  of  the  narrower  panels,  having 
been  acc|uired  hv  a  dealer,  were  each  cut 
horizontally  into  two  smaller  sections.  Two 
ot  these  were  presented  in  1918  to  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin,  and  two  went 
into  private  collections,  of  which  one  is  the 
panel  now  in  The  Burrell  Collection. 

The  Burrell  panel,  therefore,  is  fragmen¬ 
tary  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  has  been 
separated  from  the  other  scenes  forming  part 
of  the  same  hanging  (actually  the  Hrst  in  the 

(lontinucJ  on  page  24) 


col  IN  THOMPSON 


DELACROIX’S  CHESS  PLAYERS 


HIGENF  OELACROIX  (1798-18(1}) 


Sational  Cdllcrj  oj  Scotland 


‘  TN  FRANCE  |l)clatr()ix|  is  a  national  glory; 

I  in  Hnglancl,  where  he  is  little  known  .  .  . 

Xhis  technical  accomplishment  has  been 
denied,  and  his  inspiration  dismissed  as  fac¬ 
titious,  even  vulgar.’  This  was  written  hy 
W.  H.  Henlev  in  his  notes  to  the  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition  of  1888.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  changed  very  much  since  then, 
f  irst  Corot  and  the  Barhizon  school,  and  later 
the  Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists  all 
found  favour  in  Britain,  with  the  result  that 
we  can  now  get  to  know  them  from  pictures 
in  our  public  collections.  Yet  the  eagle  of 
painting,  as  Corot  called  him,  the  man  to 
whom  they  all  paid  homage  as  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  master,  is  only  meagrely  represented. 


THE  CHESS  PLAYFKS 
Oil  on  camasy  i8jX2iJ/m. 

The  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  at  the 
end  of  his  life  is  suggested  hv  the  touching 
account  of  the  young  Monet  and  Bazille 
watching  his  garden  studio  from  a  nearhv 
window,  waiting  for  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  great  man’s  arm  and  hand  as  he  worked. 
More  revealing  are  the  tributes  paid  by 
Renoir,  Cezanne  and  yan  Gogh.  It  would  he 
hard  to  name  three  men  with  more  diyergent 
ideas  on  the  yalue  of  colour  in  painting,  vet 
all  three  of  them  painted  studies  after  Dela¬ 
croix’s  pictures,  not  as  young  students  hut  as 
artists  of  experience. 

‘To  suppress  him’,  wrote  Baudelaire, 
‘would  he  to  leave  too  great  a  gap  in  the  his¬ 
torical  chain.’  It  did.  The  gap  was  certainly 


HICitNF  DHACKOtX  I'tNCIl  DRAWING 

IVoni  a  Slu-i't  of  Stuilii-s  niaik-  in  Morocco. 

(formerly  in  Baron  Joct-ph  \  itta  Collc-ctionl. 

causi'd  bv  lack  ol  intA'ivst,  not  l>v  lack  ot 
opportunity,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
in  the  liuht  of  Delacroix’s  anulopbilia.  Scott, 
Bvron  and  Shakespeare  were  amona  his 
favourite  writers,  and  he  drew  on  all  thive 
ot  them  tor  subjects  tor  his  pictures.  The 
impression  made  on  him  hv  Constable’s  Hav 
tt'cjjn  when  it  was  shown  in  Paris  is  well 
known.  Ite  shared  Gericault’s  enthusiasm  for 
W  ilkie,  he  admired  l  awrence,  and  he  visited 
them  both  in  their  studios  when  he  was  in 
London  in  1825. 

One  ot  the  tew  paintings  in  public  collec¬ 
tions  in  Britain  is  a  small ^and  \erv  sincere 
study  ot  a  white  horse  in  a  stable,  painted  in 
1823  and  now  in  the  Burrell  Colk'ction  in 
Glasgow.  It  used  to  han<j  in  Delacroix’s 
dining-room  and  was  in  the  sale  after  his 
death  in  1864.  It  was  one  of  several  studic's  of 
horses,  inspiivd  no  doubt  hv  Gericault  and 
evidently  connected  with  a  resolution  he 
confided  to  his  journal  in  the  sj^ring  of  1823 ; 
‘I  must  begin  doing  horses.  Go  to  a  stable 


/2c'/iiiri»\’s  C/icSc  Platcr\ 

e\er\  morning;  go  to  bed  \erv  earlv  and  get 
up  earlv.’  Another  picture  is  a  full-length 
portrait  (most  unusual  tor  Delacroix)  ot  his 
friend  Baron  Schwiter  in  the  National  Gallery, 
london,  |)ainted  soon  after  his  return  from 
hngland,  e\identlv  in  emulation  of  lawrence. 
Two  pictures  from  the  same  period  (  1826/7) 
in  the  Wallace  Collection,  i ondon,  are  more 
characteristic,  especially  The  h\ccution  of  the 
Doqc  Marino  halicro,  one  ot  Delacroix’s  own 
faxourites.  N'irtuallv  the  onlv  examples  ot  his 
later  work  were,  until  recentK,  the  two  in 
the  \’ictoria  and  Albert  .Museum,  The  Good 
Samaritan  ot  1852  and  the  very  interesting 
stiuK  tor  The  Shipwreck  of  Don  Juan  ot  1839, 
which  Rohaut^  held  to  he  at  k'ast  ecpial  in 
c|ualit\  to  the  Hnal  version  now  in  the  l.ouvre. 
The  \Jani  and  hve  in  Glasgow  repeats  the 
composition  ot  1844  6  designed  tor  one  ot 
the  cupolas  in  the  great  cycle  ot  decorations 
in  the  library  ot  the  Chamhre  des  Deputes  in 
Paris.  It  gives  an  idea  of  Delacroix’s  design  of 
the  hgures  (the  original  canvas  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  pendentive),  hut  not  entirely,  as  Rohaut 
implies,  of  his  handling.  (Rene  Huvghe  con¬ 
siders  the  Glasgow  |)icture  to  he  in  part  the 
work  ot  Delacroix  himself)-.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  National  Gallery,  London,  aetjuired 
last  VA‘ar  the  Ovid  amon^  the  Sevthians,  a  mas¬ 
terly  and  extraordinarily  poetic  landscape  ot 
1859  which  is  a  splendid  example  ot  Dela¬ 
croix’s  expressive  use  ot  colour. 

The  picture  recently  acc|uiivd  hv  the 
National  Gallery,  Ldinhurgh,  is  certainly  a 
less  important  work,  hut  it  is  no  less  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  it  shows  a  side  ot  Delacroix’s  art 
which  was  not  so  tar  represented.  In  1832  he 
accompanied  the  Comte  de  Mornav  when 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Sultan  ot 
.Morocco,  and  The  Chess  Players  is  one  ot  the 
paintings  inspired  hv  the  journey.  Lor  Dela¬ 
croix,  who  had  hv  then  already  painted  The 

•Rck'ri'tui-s  arc  ti>  Alfred  Riil)aiit:  I'Oemre  Jc  lufiCnc 
Dtlairon,  I’aris  iSS^. 

-ProfiNsor  Huyglu-,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Glasj;ow,  expressed 
as  his  considered  view  that  the  Glasgow  painting  was  a  Delacroix 
design  and  that,  while  parts  had  been  worke<l  by  stuilio 
assistants,  significant  portions  of  the  paint  passages,  including 
the  broken  colour  on  the  fve  torso,  were  definitely  by  the 
hanil  of  Delacroix  himself. — tJ, 


Delairoix'i  (.bexs  Nmers 

Massacre  of  Chios  and  The 
Death  of  Sardanapalus, 
Morocco  N\as  a  revel¬ 
ation,  tor  he  sa\%  there  a 
world  as  exotic  and  col- 
ourtul,  thouiih  not  as  re¬ 
morseless,  as  the  one  he 
had  been  imaoinintj  in  his 
studio  in  Paris.  The  note¬ 
books  that  sur\i\e  from 
these  Hve  months  are  im¬ 
pressive  evidence  of  his 
alert  and  receptive  mind. 
The  pages  are  hlled  with 
his  impressions,  recorded 
in  drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tive  notes.  Their  subjects 
range  from  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  stallions  seen 
soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Tangier  (‘1  saw  then,  i 
feel  sure,  the  wildest 
fantasv  of  Gros  or  Rubens 
come  to  life’),  to  the 
shape  made  hv  the  shadow 
of  his  stirrup  on  the 
ground  as  he  rode  hack 
from  Meknes.  ffe  saw  the 
people  as  the  true  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  Romans. 
‘In  the  phvsical  tvpes  of 
this  powerful  race  I  have 
indeed  rediscovered  the 


the  Giaour  pictures  from 
Bvron,  whose  characters, 
c»)lour  and  detail  relv  on 
memories  of  the  .Moroc¬ 
can  journev.  Some  of 
them,  like  The  Jewish 
Wedding  in  the  louvre, 
are  fairlv  tlirect  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  occasions  that  he 
had  attended.  The  idea  for 
The  Chess  Plasers  is  like- 
Iv  to  have  originated 
in  a  scene  he  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  notebooks 
contain  a  written  note 
of  men  he  saw  placing 
draughts  in  the  bazaar  at 
■Meknes,  hut — tantalizing- 
Iv — without  a  drawing. 
The  drawing  of  a  man 
squatting  on  the  ground 
(illustrated  on  p.  i2) 
which  is  from  a  sep¬ 
arate  sheet  of  studies, 
might  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  right-hand 
figure  in  the  painting  is 
about  as  close  as  one 
might  expect.  Whatever 
it  was  that  inspired  them, 
the  tense,  rather  over- 
dramatic  hgures  of  the 
two  men  seem  to  have 


beauty  of  anticiuitv.’  By  ofiwko.x  ,.fncu  m<v«.sc.  been  painted  in  with  few 

their  dignihed  way  of  life,  iVom  .1  shict  ..t  Stu.lus  nu.lf  in  Moroio.  alterations,  as  though 

thev  seemed  to  him  to  (Formerly  in  Baron  Joseph  \  itta  tolkition)  image  had  been 

expose  the  artihcialitv  of  the  neo-classical  transferred  from  the  artist’s  imagination 

vision,  which  was  still  fashionable  in  the  to  the  canvas  almost  without  hesi- 

Paris  Salon.  ‘Iving  in  the  sun,  walking  in  tation.  The  rest  of  the  composition  was 

the  streets,  mending  their  sandals,  are  the  constructed  round  them.  The  buildings  seen 

Catos  and  Brutuses,  lacking  not  even  against  the  sky  in  the  background  provide 

the  disdainful  countenance  necessarv  to  a  release  for  the  eye  above  the  high  wall,  and 

the  master  race.’  .As  he  foresaw,  the  the  easy,  relaxed  pose  of  the  woman  in  the  fore- 

journev  remained  vivid  in  his  memory.  The  ground  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  tautness  of  the  men. 

series  of  paintings  it  inspired  begins  with  the  It  is  in  these  subsidiary  parts  of  the  design 

large  femmes  (i’.l/<^cr  of  1  8  34  in  the  louv  re  and  that  there  is  most  ev  idence  esf  alterations 

continues  over  the  rest  of  his  life.  Some  of  made  on  the  canvas,  and  the  woman  remains, 

them  are  scenes  drawn  from  literature  like  as  a  result,  curiouslv  awkward  in  drawing. 
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The  notebooks  contain  several  drawings  ol 
these  women  carrying  pitchers  on  their  heads; 
they  must  ha\e  Ix-en  a  common  enough  sight. 
One  drawing  in  particular  (illustrated  on 
p.  I})  «)t  which  Delacroix  made  a  second 
version  alter  he  returned  to  I  ranee,  seems 
likely  to  have  been  the  one  he  was  using. 

The  colour  ot  the  picture  has  not  the 
emotional  lorce  ol  the  0\  iJ  amon^  the  Scythians, 
the  e\pressi\eness  ol  colour  that  van  Gogh 
admired.  It  is  ol  a  diHerent  kind,  nearer  in  its 
purpose  to  the  ‘pure  delectation’  ol  which 
Poussin  had  written.  The  cool  greys  and 
yellows  ol  the  walls,  echoed  in  some  ol  the 
clothes,  are  dominated  bv  the  resonance  ol 
red  and  brown,  the  woman’s  crimson  dress, 
a  sudden  ribbon  ol  scarlet  at  the  right,  the 
warm  brown  ol  the  pitcher,  and  above  all  the 
sunburnt  Arab  skin.  ‘The  heroes  ol  David  and 
his  company,  with  their  rose-pink  limbs, 
would  cut  a  sorry  Hgure  beside  these  children 
ol  the  sun.’  The  colour  is  applied  thinly,  olten 
transparently,  a  clear  instance  of  Delacroix’s 


retacroix'i  C/itss  Pla\ers 
debt  to  Rubens,  anti  an  indication  of  the 
delight  Renoir  was  to  find  in  Delacroix’s 
work.  It  is  not  only  the  colour  that  recalls 
Renoir.  The  hgure  ol  the  woman,  the  hands 
and  the  pitcher  particularly,  could  almoNt 
have  been  painted  bv  Renoir  at  some  time 
alter  1900.  In  the  clothes  ol  the  man  at 
the  right,  the  whites  and  ochres  lie  o\er  the 
canvas  like  veils  ol  varying  opacity.  They 
express  the  sunlight  falling  across  the  corrug¬ 
ations  ol  the  cloth.  They  express,  too,  the 
painter’s  sympathy  with  his  pigmentN  and 
brushes,  the  I  renchman’s  leeling  lor  what  he 
eloquently  calls  la  maticre. 

It  is  this  wav  of  handling  the  paint,  as  well 
as  the  design  and  the  treatment  of  the  Hgures, 
that  suggests  that  this  is  a  mature  work, 
painted  in  the  later  1840s,  so  that  Robaut, 
who  dated  it  1835,  can  hardly  be  correct'^ 

{continued  on  page  28) 

®Ri>baut'>  stati-mcnts  arc  not  lightly  to  he  contrailicted,  and 
I  am  therefore  glad  to  ha\e  Lee  Johnson’N  endorsement  of 
my  view  of  the  dating. 


niGfNU  !>H  VCROIX 


(Former^-  in  A.  Robaut  Collection) 
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TWO  ARABS  IN  CONVERSATION 
Ink  Drawing 


JACK  G.  SCOTT 


GOLD  ORNAMLNTS  OF  THE  LATE  BRONZE  AGE 


IN  THF  new Iv  opened  Archaeology  Gallerv 
at  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  one 
display  case  contains  seyeral  sjold  ornaments 
all  found  in  Scotland  and  all  datable  to  the 
1  ate  Bronze  Age. 

Three  of  the  ornaments,  which  seem  to 
ha\e  been  made  for  use  as  bracelets,  have  been 
lent  by  the  Kitjht  Honourable  the  Harl  of 
Home.  They  were  found  together,  as  lonw  as»(‘ 
as  1 8^4,  in  Stonehill  Wood,  Carmichael, 
l  anarkshire  (see  colour  plate,  page  17).  Two 
of  them,  includinjj  the  largest,  are  quadran- 
yular  in  section,  and  so  shaped  that  in  each 
case  there  is  a  sharp  ridt^e  on  the  inner  side, 
where  it  mitjht  he  expected  to  chafe  the  skin 
if  the  ornament  were  worn  as  a  bracelet. 
N'eyertheless,  that  this  design  is  intentional  is 
borne  out  by  the  carefully  shaped  terminals, 
all  of  which  are  sliijhtly  expanded.  The 
remaining  bracelet  of  this  hoard  is  carefully 
Hnished,  and  has  no  sharp  ridges.  Indeed  it  is 
almost  D-shaped  in  section,  w  ith  the  flattened 
part  forming  the  inside.  This  bracelet,  too, 
has  expanded  termi’^als,  and  is  of  more  than 
usual  interest  in  that  it  has  two  straps  of  gold 
wrapped  round  it. 

The  Carmichael  hoard  of  bracelets  is  unique 
in  Scotland.  Indeed  the  nearest  parallels  occur 
in  a  hoard  often  gold  bracelets,  about  half  of 
another  and  a  fragment  of  a  gold  collar  which 
were  found  on  Cathedral  Hill,  Downpatrick, 
in  Northern  Ireland  in  1954.  The  Downpat¬ 
rick  hnds,  which  included  gold  ornaments 
w  hich  had  been  deliberately  cut  up,  haye  been 
reasonably  assumed  to  haye  been  the  stock  of 
a  goldsmith.  They  had  been  carefully  and 
deliberately  buried,  and  since  the  place  where 
they  were  discoyered  was  inside  a  hill-fort  it 
has  been  suggested  that  they  might  haye  been 
concealed  during  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  and 
neyer  subsequently  recoyered. 

Whether  any  such  disaster  was  the  reason 
for  the  loss  of  the  Carmichael  bracelets  will 
neyer  be  known.  They  certainly  do  not  look 
as  if  they  had  been  destined  for  the  goldsmith’s 


melting  pot,  for  the  ridges  on  the  bracelets  of 
quadrangular  section  are  quite  sharp,  and  show 
little  sign  of  use,  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
is  a  contrast  with  the  Irish  hoard.  What  that 
hoard  does  do,  howeeer,  is  to  point  to  a  place 
of  origin  for  the  Carmichael  gold.  Ireland  was 
the  Hldoratlo  of  the  Bronze  Age,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Carmichael  bracelets  were 
made  in  Irelantl  and  brought  o\er  to  Scotland. 
Were  they  intended  as  gifts  from  one  ruler 
to  another?  Were  they  loot?  Were  they 
simply  brought  hv  a  trader  who  lost  them  and 
perhaps  his  life,  too?  These  are  all  specu¬ 
lations  which  an  archaeologist  may  make,  but 
cannot  hope  to  answer. 

The  second  group  of  ornaments  (here  illus¬ 
trated)  is  also  of  west  Scottish  origin,  for  it 
was  found  at  W'hitefarland,  in  Arran,  in  1921, 
about  two  hundred  feet  aboye  high  water 
mark.  With  the  ornaments  were  found  a  few 
fragments  of  coarse  hand-made  pottery,  w  hich 
seemed  to  suggest  that  someone  was  living  at 
the  place  when  the  ornaments  were  hidden 
about  two  feet  below  the  modern  surface. 
However,  although  a  search  was  made  at  the 
time,  no  certain  evidence  of  a  dwelling  was 
discovered. 

The  larger  of  the  two  ornaments,  like  the 
Carmichael  bracelets,  is  of  solid  gold.  Unlike 
them,  however,  it  has  flaring,  cup-shaped 
terminals,  and  one  may  admire  the  skill  of  the 
goldsmith  who  made  it,  for  this  is  no  mere 
casting,  but  has  been  hammered  out  from  a 
bar  of  gold,  the  metal  being  cleverly  worked 
so  as  to  allow  for  the  spread  of  the  terminals. 
The  result  is  a  pleasing  object  with  subtle 
lines  which  can  be  truly  appreciated  only 
when  seen  in  the  round;  a  photograph  cannot 
attempt  to  convey  the  ornament’s  true  beauty. 

This  Whitefarland  ornament  looks  like  a 
bracelet,  and  could  certainly  be  worn  as  such. 
However,  other  similar  ornaments  are  known 
which  seem  either  too  large  or  too  small  for 
use  as  bracelets,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  some  at  least  of  these  ornaments  were 
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cU'sisjnt’tl  a^  dress  or  cloak  lastcnors.  With  ornament  was  in  itself  an  advantasje  deliher- 

such  an  ornament  a  cloak  could  he  readilv  atel\  sought.  This  mioht  suggest  that  the 

fastened  at  the  neck  if  it  were  pro\ided  with  ornament  was  an  earring;  additional  support 

two  ‘button’  holes,  instead  t)f  a  button  and  a  is  sji\en  to  this  suggestion  b\  the  fact  that  the 

button  hole.  That  speculation  of  this  sort  is  ornaments  not  infrequently  are  found  in  pairs, 

necessary  merely  emphasises  how  little  we  An  alternative  suggestion  is  that  the  ornaments 

know  about  dress  in  Late  Bronze  Age  Britain;  were  lock-  or  hair-rings,  strands  of  hair  being 

for  real  ecidence  we  may  only  hope  that  some  passed  through  the  gaps  to  fill  the  central 

well  preseryed  burial  of  the  1  ate  Bronze  Age,  hollows  so  that  the  ornaments  would  be  held 

like  those  found  in  Denmark,  may  one  day  be  safeK  in  position. 

discoyered  in  Britain.  A  feature  of  all  these  ornaments  is  their  lack 

The  second,  and  smaller,  ornament  from  of  surface  decoration,  ft  is  true  that  some  have 

Whitefarlaml  is  of  quite  different  construe-  been  found  which  are  decorated  with  the 

tion.  It  is  penannular,  but  triangular  in  section.  simple  geometrical  patterns  found  throughout 

It  is  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold  fixed  together  the  Bronze  Age  and  originating  in  the  Stone 

without  soldering.  The  plates  are  skilfully  Age,  but  in  general  the  goldsmith  seems  to 

joined  by  oyerlapping  the  edges  and  closing  ha\e  relied  for  eBect  on  simple  yet  subtle 

them  tight  by  hammering.  Again,  the  purpose  shapes,  and  aboce  all  upon  the  beauty  of  the 

of  such  ornaments  is  in  doubt.  The  use  of  metal.  Such  ornaments  were  in  fashion  about 

sheet  gold  might  be  interpreted  as  a  means  of  boo  ».c.,  and  may  have  been  made  for  some 

making  a  little  gold  go  a  long  way,  but  on  the  centuries  thereafter.  The  tradition  which 

other  hand  it  might  with  justice  be  said  that  they  represented  was  swept  away  when 

few  other  ornaments  of  the  period  give  the  Celtic  invaders  of  the  Larly  Iron  Age  arrived, 

impression  that  such  a  consideration  had  the  bringing  with  them  new  and  exciting  art 

slightest  ettect  upon  their  design.  It  might,  forms  destined  to  persist  into  the  Middle 

therefore,  be  argued  that  the  lightness  of  the  Ages. 


TWO  c;oiD  oRs^wtNTS  (il  the  lat( 
Brrinze  Aye  tbiinil  .it  W’hitefarlamI,  Arran, 
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THKfF  Ciol  I)  HKACUfTs  III'  thi'  I  .itc  Hrnn/f  Agi',  riiiiml  in  Stunt-hill  WimmI,  Carmithat-I,  Lanark>hirf 
At  pri-M-nt  im  loan  to  {ilatgow  Art  (iallt-r)-  and  Miin-um  frnni  tht-  Ri^ht  lion,  the  harl  of  llomt-. 


>K« 


Oil  on  canvas^  26  X  36  ins. 


Hamilton  Trust.  1 94 1 
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AKIHLIK  LAtS 

ROVAl  BbLGIAN  UNb  ART  MUNtll.M,  BRUNStLS 


FLEMISH  PAINTINGS  IN  THE  GLASGOW 

ART  GALLERIES 


The  GIASG(>\V  ART  GALIERV,  \N  it*. 

one  of  the  finest  eollections  in  Britaifi, 
is,  surprisintjlv,  not  well  enousjh  known 
to  foreitjn  visitors. 

When  in  1882  Sir  J.  C.  Kohinson,  Her 
Majesty’s  Surveyor  of  Paintings,  examined  the 
collection — the  nucleus  of  which  had  been 
donated  hv  Archibald  McLellan  in  1856 — he 
was  able  to  sav,  ‘The  aggregate  in  Glasgow 
constitutes  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
provincial  public  collection  in  the  kingdom.’ 
And  he  added,  with  reason,  ‘I  think  that  the 
Corporation  Gallery,  when  better  known,  will 
rank  as  a  collection  of  Huropean  importance.’ 

British  generosity,  so  far  as  Art  Galleries 
are  concerned,  is  great.  Thus  the 
Glasgow  Collection  continued  to 
develop,  not  onlv  bv  donations  and 
legacies,  but  bv  numerous  and  judi¬ 
cious  purchases.  So  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is,  in  fact,  ‘a  collection  of 
Furopean  importance.’  A  share  of 
the  honour  for  this  must  he  given  to 
the  ability,  devotion,  and  dynamic 
activity  of  my  eminent  friend,  i)r. 

T.  J,  Honeyman,  whom  I  saw  at  work 
over  a  number  of  years.  Untiringly 
he  stimulated  and  developed  interest 
in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  treasures 
of  the  gallery  in  a  yariety  of  wavs — 
bv  acquisitions,  exhibitions,  lectures. 

All  this  he  did  to  bring  life  to  the 
gallery,  so  that  it  might  measure  up 
to  the  modern  conception,  that  in 
addition  to  being  a  place  where  one 
admires  works  of  art,  it  should  be 
capable  of  enlarging  and  completing 
the  education  of  the  visitor.  Dr. 
Honeyman  did  all  these  things  cour¬ 
ageously,  for  instance  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  conservation  (and  not  the 
restoration)  of  certain  old  paintings 
obscured  by  layers  of  dirty  varnish. 


so  recently  the  subject  of  much  bitter  con¬ 
troversy,  and  to-dav  generally  accepted  and 
adopted. 

At  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  Flemish  painting 
is  worthily  represented,  and  in  a  varied 
fashion.  The  source  is  mainly  the  old  .McT.ellan 
Collection,  and  most  of  the  paintings  are  1  7th 
century.  They  form  a  magnihcent  group,  some 
of  the  works  being  of  the  highest  quality  by 
such  masters  as  Rubens,  Van  Dvck,  Jordaens, 
Teniers,  etc. 

In  194J  when  the  Belgian  Government 
suggested  that  I  organise  a  Belgian  Exhibition 
at  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  they  also  asked  me 
to  show  some  Flemish  Old  Masters.  Dr. 


ST.  VICTOR  AND  A  DONOR 
Oil  on  panel,  22  X  |8J  ins. 


//I’mis/i  rainiinjj\  in  the  (il<j\gou  In  CaUeries 

which  show  \arious  aspects  oi,  and 
developments  in,  the  evolution  ol 
Hemish  paintintj. 

Onlv  one  paintintj— and  it  is  of  the 
\erv  highest  quality — represents  prim¬ 
itive  Flemish  painting  ol  the  i  5th 
century,  Sr.  \'iaor  and  a  Donor. 
Attributions  advanced  lor  this  admir¬ 
able  work  have  varied  greatly,  and 
indeed  are  still  being  discussed.  This 
painting  k's  been  shown  in  exhibitions 
of  Flemish  art,  as  well  as  exhibitions 
ol  French  masterpieces.  It  has  been 
attributerl  to  Flugo  van  der  Goes,  tbe 
Flemish  master,  and  more  recently  to 
the  French  painter.  Master  ol  .Moulins 
who  has  been  identihed  as  Jean 
Perreal.  At  the  present  time  it  appears 
in  the  Glasgow  Gallery  catalogue  ol 
hrcnch  Paintings.  The  Brussels  .Museum 
possesses  one  ol  the  most  exquisite 
and  celebrated  Madonnas  by  Maitre 
de  Moulins,  Virtjin  surrounded  hi 
Anijcis.  However  the  Franco-Flemish 
character  of  the  work  indicates  that 
Perreal  received  or  completed  his 
training  in  Flanders,  probably  at 
Ghent,  under  the  marked  influence 
HENKiK  VAN  BAiEN  A  VOTIVE  COMPOSITION  ol  Flugo  Van  der  Goes  who  was  the* 

Oil  on  panel,  mu  Flemish  painters  to  give  a 

psychological  unity  to  compositions; 
Honeyman  agreed  to  co-operate  w  ith  a  spon-  let  us  think  lor  a  moment  ol  his  important 

taneity  lor  w  hich  we  shall  always  be  sincerely  work.  The  Sath  iti ,  part  ol  the  Portinari 

grateful.  With  his  knowledge,  his  devoted  Triptych — this  great  masterpiece  which  is 

collaboration,  we  were  able  to  assemble  in  one  one  of  the  glories  ol  the  Ulbzi  at  Florence, 

gallery  twenty-two  paintings  of  high  quality.  About  the  same  time  Hieronymus  Bosch 

Hung  in  single  line,  w  ith  plenty  of ‘air’ around  introduced  into  Flemish  Art  his  fantastic 

them,  they  produced  the  happiest  effect.  paintings.  This  unusual  master  painted  dia- 

V'isitors  were  able  to  appreciate  the  richness  bicrics;  in  addition  he  was  an  innovator  in  the 

of  the  Flemish  Collection.  The  newspapers  realm  of  landscape  and  colour.  One  ol  his 

wrote  favourably  about  it,  as  well  as  the  works,  Christ  Driving  the  Monci  Changers  from 

excellence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  the  Temple,  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  ol 

gallery.  Flemish  Primitives  at  Bruges  in  1902  (as  the 

In  this  brief  notice  we  cannot  cover,  as  they  property  of  Sir  Claude  Phillips).  Ol  this 

deserve,  all  the  important  and  interesting  composition  only  the  replica  at  Glasgow  is 

Flemish  paintings  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery.  known.  If  the  paintings  by  F^ieronymus  Bosch 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  essential  are  not  numerous,  their  subjects  were  very 

works — and  of  these  the  most  significant  often  imitated.  Bequeathed  in  1924,  this 
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Flemiih  Paintings  in  the  ClasgoM  Art  Calleries 

replica  is  an  acquisition  full  of  interest. 

Bernard  van  Orlev  worked  in  Brussels  in  the 
first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  and  belongs  to 
the  Renaissance.  Who  cannot  admire  his 
remarkable  painting.  The  Virgin  h\  the  Fountain, 
which  has  hgured  in  several  important  exhibi¬ 
tions,  notably  at  Bruges  in  1902,  and  at 
Burlington  House  in  1927  (see  reproduction 
in  Scottish  frf  Review,  194b,  V’ol.  i  No.  ], 
p.  20).  This  hue  composition  is  to  he  found 
in  many  replicas;  those  at  Glasgow  and  the 
Amhrosiana  at  .Milan  (dated  151b)  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best.  The  Virgin,  feeding  the 
Child,  is  dressed  in  a  blue  robe  and  red  mantle 
with  embroidered  hem.  She  is  sitting  in  a 
garden  near  a  fountain  with  Hnelv  car\ed 
ornament,  erected  in  front  of  an  important 
building  (perhaps  a  castle?)  the  ornate  archi¬ 
tecture  of  which  is  enriched  hv  statues. 
Behind  the  lirqin  a  tall  tree  is  silhouetted 
against  a  background  of  sky  and  mountainous 
landscape,  w  ith  gently  undulating  plains. 

The  gallery  has  a  number  of  Memish 
paintings  of  the  ibth  century  by  brans 
Hloris,  I  ambert  lombard,  Otto  \’an  \’een. 


and  .Michiel  Coxcie  (described  as  Romanist). 
W’e  mention  them  in  order  to  integrate 
them  in  the  development  of  Flemish 
painting.  In  the  work  hv  1  ambert  Lombard 
called  The  Saxiour  takes  leave  of  His  Mother, 
which  .M.  J.  briedlander  compares 
with  the  work  of  the  Antwerp  painter, 
Peter  Coecke,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  land¬ 
scape  of  blue  tones  with  a  clear  and  lumin¬ 
ous  sky;  its  special  tonal  quality  is  rich 
and  varied  and  it  has  a  texture  like  vebet. 
The  \  ir^in  and  Child  hv  .M.  Coxcie  (called  the 
Flemish  Raphael)  however  has  not  the  variety 
of  tone  or  depth  of  Flemish  colour,  and  is 
actually  a  fragment  ‘borrowed’  from  the 
Foligno  .Madonna  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican. 

In  order  to  link  the  ibth  and  i  7th  centuries, 
we  must  mention  here  some  outstanding 
paintings,  for  example  those  bv  J.  Brueghel 
(known  as  Velvet  Brueghel),  Paul  Bril,  and  a 
charming  little  painting  attributed  in  the 
catalogue  to  \  inckeboons  which,  after  clean¬ 
ing,  and  for  reasons  which  we  think  well 
founded,  we  believe  to  be  a  later  work, 
by  a  follower  of  Velvet  Brueghel — probably 
•Abraham  (Jovaerts;  it  is  a  landscape — The 
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repose  during  the  f^i^ht  into  h^vpt;  the  Holy 
Family  are  shown  resting  at  the  entrance  to  a 
thick  forest. 

The  Rocky  landscape  In  Paul  Bril  (see  colour 
plate,  p.  20)  now  appears  ‘resur¬ 
rected’ —  in  the 
Hrst  freshness 
of  its  colour 
after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the 
old  opacjue  var¬ 
nish  which  ob¬ 
scured  it.  It  is 
possible  to  read 
clearly  the  sig¬ 
nature  P.  A.  Bril, 
and  the  date  i  bo2, 
an  interesting 
feature  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  chron¬ 
ology  of  the  work 
of  Paul  Bril.  This 
landscape,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable 
In  Bril,  demon¬ 
strates  the  great 
progress  which 
this  Flemish  pain¬ 
ter,  then  living 
at  Rome,  was  able 
to  accomplish.  In 
the  represent¬ 
ation  of  landscape 
in  its  classic  de¬ 
velopment,  Paul 
Bril  was  undoub¬ 
tedly  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the 
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great  Frenchmen, 

Claude  Lorrain 
and  Poussin. 

In  the  Glasgow  Catalogue  (1935)  three 
paintings  are  attributed  to  Velvet  Brueghel. 
Amongst  these,  \\mphs  hrin^in^  offerings  to 
lenus,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Flouse  Hxhihi- 
tion  in  Fondon  in  1927,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  enchanting  works  by  the  artist. 
Venus  is  seated  under  a  group  of  trees  while 
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numerous  figures — nymphs,  satyrs,  cupids — 
present  to  her  all  kinds  of  offerings.  This 
excellent  composition  could  perhaps  he  said 
to  represent  the  four  seasons;  summer 

(flowers),  autumn 
(fruits),  spring 
and  vv  inter  ( in  the 
landscape  vistas 
on  each  side  of 
the  central 
group).  Perhaps 
the  picture  was  a 
pendant  to  an¬ 
other  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  four 
seasons,  with 
spring  and  w  inter 
in  their  turn, 
forming  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  in 
the  foreground. 
The  composition, 
perfectly  disposed 
and  balanced,  pre¬ 
serves,  in  spite  of 
the  abundance  of 
details,  its  unity 
and  dignity.  The 
trees  are  painted 
freely  in  the  style 
and  colour  of 
Brueghel.  The 
profusion  of 
flowers,  fruits, 
birds,  and  other 
accessories  is  as¬ 
tonishing,  the 
whole  being  exe¬ 
cuted  w  ith  a  sure 
brush,  a  love  of 
detail,  and  tremendous  skill.  The  figures  are, 
in  my  opinion,  unquestionably  by  Flenrik  van 
Balen. 

Most  richly  represented,  and  best  known 
to  visitors  to  the  gallery  are  the  fine  quality- 
works  of  the  17th  century.  Henrik  van  Balen 
is  distinguished  particularly  by  a  curious 
painting  entitled.  Votive  Composition.  It  is  a 
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/  lcmi>h  rainiinif\ 

tharminw  production 
h\  this  natixo  oi  Ant¬ 
werp,  an  enchanting 
painterot  symmetrical 
compositions,  and 
known  tor  his  careful 
execution  and  hitjh 
finish.  The  settinij  is  a 
church  with  cupola, 
and  unity  is  achiexed 
hy  the  use  of  atmos¬ 
phere  surroundinij  the 
different  Hwures  as¬ 
sembled  near  the 
N’irtjin  (saints,  donors, 
angels).  The  sombre 
colours  of  the  dress 
of  the  donors  con¬ 
trast  with  the  red  of 
the  draperies,  and  the 
transparency  of  the 
fresh  colour  of  the 
circle  of  angels;  although  the  rigid  attitudes 
of  the  donors  and  of  the  V'irgin  are  opposed 
to  the  posture,  moeement  and  gestures  of  the 
angels  which  are  extremely  mobile. 

As  always,  that  great  natiee  of  Antwerp, 
Peter  Paul  Rubens  triumphs  at  Glasgow  with 
two  paintings  of  eery  different  character — 
Saturc  adorned  by  the  Graces,  and  ,1  Wild  Boar 
Hunt  (reproduced  in  Scottish  Art  Review, 

Vol.  5,  No.  4).  The  former,  which  we  saw  at 
the  exhibition  in  London  in  1927,  shows  a 
statue,  symbolising  Nature,  surrounded  by  the 
three  Graces,  w  ith  cupids,  nymphs  and  satyrs. 
A  rich  garland  of  flowers  and  fruit  frames  the 
scene;  the  garland  was  painted  by  VeUet 
Brueghel  with  customary  delicacy  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail.  The  nudes  of  Rubens,  of  fluid 
form  and  mother-of-pearl  flesh  tones,  are  tridv 
admirable.  Here  is  another  example  of  the  per¬ 
fect  collaboration  of  Rubens  and  of  his  friend. 


contrary,  ewerything  is  moyement,  power, 
and  lyricism.  W  ith  an  uncontrollable  fury  the 
hunters  and  their  dogs  pursue  and  attack  the 
boar  at  the  edge  of  a  wood.  .Men  and  animals 
show  an  astonishing  yitality.  Rubens  trans¬ 
poses  everything  into  vigour  and  power;  as  in 
the  famous  Chasse  d\\talante  at  Brussels,  even 
the  trees  appear  to  be  animated.  It  is  romanti¬ 
cism,  but  a  romanticism  beyond  time.  Rubens 
‘this  genius  vv ho  created  worlds’,  wroteTaine, 
treated  with  an  equal  mastery  all  subjects — 
religious,  historical,  mythological,  or  allegor¬ 
ical,  as  well  as  portraits.  In  addition  he  is 
established  as  the  greatest  painter  of  animals 
and  of  the  Flemish  landscape.  His  personal 
contribution,  in  all  spheres  of  painting,  was 
irresistible  and  decisive,  and  was  felt  for  a  very 
long  time  in  the  school  of  Antwerp. 

V  an  Dyck,  after  hav  ing  worked  w  ith  Rubens 
in  his  youth,  went  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 


Jan  Brueghel  which  is  so  greatly  admired  in 
La  Vier^e  au  mvosotis  at  Brussels,  and  in  Adam 
and  Eve  expelled  from  their  terrestial  Paradise 
at  The  Hague  (signed  by  the  two  masters). 

In  feature  adorned  by  the  Graces  all  is  calm 
and  peaceful ;  in  Wild  Boar  Hunt  on  the 


Antwerp  for  a  short  time  before  becoming 
court  painter  to  Charles  I.  His  too  short  but 
brilliant  career  ended  in  London.  Neither 
Glasgow  nor  Brussels  pvssesses  one  of  those 
aristocratic  portraits  which  are  the  glory  of 
this  painter  of  great  elegance,  but  Glasgow 
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has  one  ol  his  miith  admired  religious 
compositions,  The  Repose  on  the  flii]ht  into 
T-^vpt,  known  in  sexeral  other  \ersions  (with 
variations);  the  one  at  the  Pitti  Gallery  in 
Florence  was  en^raved  hv  Scheltius  A.  \an 
Bolswert,  a  contemporary  of  the  master;  and 
another  hy  Goelman  under  the  title  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Anqels. 

Jordaens,  |>opular  painter  ol  tumultuous 
royal  banquets,  is  the  author  ot  the  superb 
paintiniT,  Truit  Seller,  w  hich  was  show  n  at  the 
exhibition  ot  i  7th  century  Huropean  Art,  held 
in  London  in  i9}8.  It  is  one  ot  the  Hnest 
Jordaens  I  know.  It  shows,  in  an  ornately 
carved  stone  doorway,  halt-length  Htrures  ot 
a  man  and  woman,  their  taces  illuminated  hv 
the  litjht  ot  a  candle.  Near  them  on  a  perch 
is  a  mawniheent  blue  and  yellow  parrot,  and 
tacinsj  the  door,  bright  with  natural  daylight, 
is  the  halt-length  Hgure  ot  a  young  woman — 
typically  Flemish — holding  in  her  well  model¬ 
led  arms,  a  basket  hlled  with  grapes.  The 
lively  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  two 
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women  are  remarkably  rendered.  A  similar 
work,  signed  jordaens,  and  with  the  same 
motif,  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  tT)use  in 
1927.  In  these  two  works,  similar  in  sonorous 
harmonies,  in  the  alternation  and  happy 
distribution  ot  light  and  shade,  in  the  intimate 
fusion  ot  two  dirterent  kinds  ot  illumination 
(natural  and  artihcial)  in  the  admirable  eflect 
of  light  and  dark  masses,  jordaens  displays  the 
talents  ot  the  rich  colourist.  The  colours — 
powertui  and  harmonious — are  broadly  applied 
with  a  \er\  tree  brush.  The  Glasgow  painting 
is  remarkable  tor  its  composition,  the  brilliant 
use  of  light,  the  heaut\  ot  torm,  of  the 
drawing  and  colour.  It  is  the  work  ot  a  great 
composer  and  ot  a  great  painter.  It  is  a  classic 
jordaens  like  heconJite  in  Brussels,  hut  with 
more  restraint.  Recent  cleaning  has  revealed 
a  ‘change  of  mind’  hv  the  artist  who  has 
apparently  painted  in  the  architecture,  then 
reversed  his  canvas  and  started  again. 

At  Glasgow,  David  Teniers  the  Younger  is 
the  most  abundantly  represented;  under  his 
name  the  catalogue  (19^5)  lists  no  fewer  than 
I  }  works.  By  the  delicacy  of  his  colour,  the 
charm  of  his  light  and  shade,  this  genre  painter 
often  equals  the  finest  Dutch  painters — for 
example  in  .1  Surgical  Case  where  the  colour 
(which  he  inherited  from  Rubens)  is  limpid, 
cool,  and  transparent.  The  heads  are  most 
expressive,  calling  to  mind  even  the  great 
Adrien  Brouwer,  and  are  painted  freely, 
sincerely,  and  with  a  skilful  use  of  highlights; 
the  accessories  are  treated  w  ith  great  attention 
to  detail.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  Teniers  in 
existence.  The  painting.  Jealousy,  of  which 
there  are  several  variations  which  have  been 
engraved,  has  the  same  general  composition, 
and  contains  many  accessories  and  objects 
similar  to  those  shown  in  f  Surgical  Case,  It 
is  possible  that  these  two  paintings  are  con¬ 
temporary.  Latona  and  the  Carian  Peasants  is  a 
pastiche,  and  the  colour  is  much  cooler. 

The  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  with  long 
curling  hair,  dressed  in  black,  with  lace  ruff, 
which  was  formerly  attributed  to  Cornelis 
Devos,  deserv  es  to  he  catalogued  as  by  Rubens. 
Cleaning  has  confirmed  this,  for  it  has  revealed 
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(the  work  is  unHnished  in  certain  partN)  a 
much  broader  execution  than  that  ot  l)e\os, 
hluish  shadows  which  are  so  characteristic  ot 
the  tlesh  colour  ot  the  wreat  master,  and  the 
method  he  uses  to  sii\e  \alue  to  alazes.  But 
in  mv  opinion,  Cornelis  De\os  is  the  artist  of 
the  Portrait  of  a  Man,  halt  len^th,  with  lonij 
blond  curled  hair,  and  dressc-d  in  black.  It  was 
previouslv  attributed  to  \’an  Dvck,  although 
it  also  makes  us  think  a  little  ot  Rubens.  The 
lively  tace  with  intelliwent  eves  has  not  the 
tlesh  colour  associated  w  ith  the  Rubens  School. 
The  subject  is  diijniHed  in  its  representation, 
and  is  marked  with  that  distinction  and 
elegance  which  e\oke  the  memory  ot  Van 
Dvck.  Henrv  Hvmans  believes  it  to  he  a 
portrait  ot  the  engraver  I  ucas  N  orsterman. 

I  must  now  draw  attention  to  two  religious 
works — The  Tir^in  and  Child  T.nthroncd  hv 
Gaspar  de  Graver,  and,  particularly.  The  Hoh 
hamilv  hv  Cornelis  Schut,  a  well  balanced 
composition  ot  clear  tonal  cjualitv;  the  sweet¬ 
ness  ot  expression  ot  the  Virgin  and  ot  St. 
Joseph  are  charming.  The  hgure  ot  St.  Joseph 
derives  From  Rubens,  hut  the  painting,  with 
its  decorative  treatment,  shows  neither  the 
vitality  nor  the  breadth  ot  stvie  ot  Rubens. 
The  composition  is 
rather  cramped  tor 
such  a  subject,  and 
the  painting  is  not  hv 
a  creative  artist,  al¬ 
though  it  charms  us 
by  its  pleasant  nature 
and  delicate  colour. 

It  may  at  one  time 
have  adorned  the  altar 
ot  a  little  chapel  in  a 
church  or  convent. 

The  Gambling  Party 
by  Theodore  Rom- 
houts  shows  seven 
people,  two  of  whom 
are  playing  cards.  It 
imposes  itself  im¬ 
mediately  as  one  of 

the  Hnest  works  hv  theodore  rombouts 
this  Caravaggio-like 


painter.  The  table  is  draped  with  a  sumptuous 
oriental  cover.  The  principal  hgure  of  the 
right  hand  group  (he  is  cheating  at  cards) 
wears  a  sword  and  a  short  tur  cape  which 
astonishingly  evokes  Rembrandt;  the  bearded 
hgure  (who  is  changing  the  cards)  has  rather 
the  aspect  oI  one  oI  Rubens’  apostles;  the 
woman  hehinvl  the  card  plaver  emanates  from 
Jordaens;  the  card  plaver  hersell,  ol  ample 
form,  recalls  a  little  in  her  features  the  Rubens 
feminine  tvpe.  Nevertheless  in  spite  ol  this 
the  composition  in  its  unity  has  an  individual 
cjualitv.  It  shows  a  magniheent  play  ol  light 
and  shade,  and  powerlul  sombre  tones,  with 
veivct-like  texture. 

Still  I  ife  has  an  honourable  place  at  Glasgow 
with  works  hv  Daniel  Seghers,  Nicolas  Veren- 
dael,  and  Jacob  \’an  hs,  all  ol  whom  were  horn 
at  Antwerp.  Daniel  Seghers,  a  pupil  ol  Velvet 
Brueghel,  lived  lor  a  time  in  Italy.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  paint  tlowers,  and  would  surround 
with  flowers  or  fruit  the  central  subject  of  a 
painting — religious  scene  or  portrait — hv  his 
brother  artists,  and  even  hv  Rubens  himself. 
These  hoiKjuets  and  garlands,  hv  their  attrac¬ 
tive  composition,  hv  the  attenuated  form  of 
the  flowers;  the  subtle  plav  of  light  and  colour 
show  the  originalitv  of  the  master.  His  Study 
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of  fruit  around  sculpture  shows  tlu-  head  and 
shoulders  ot  a  voung  woman  surrounded  hv 
Iruits  in  brilliant  colours.  In  contrast,  Nicolas 
N’erendael  shows  on  a  marble  table  a  splendid 
hoiKjuet  ol  flowers  composed  of  roses, 
poppies,  carnations,  tulips,  etc.;  there  are 
also  included  one  or  two  insects.  Nicolas 
\  erendael  loves  big  flowers,  the  gav  colours 
of  Which  seem  to  shine  hrilliantiv  in  the  light, 
ffe  arranges  them  in  tall  houc|uets,  with  the 
flowers  often  hunched  together,  hut  thev  are 
never  too  heavv.  Jan  van  f  s  is  represented  hv 
a  remarkable  Still  I  ife,  Ciumc  and  Fruit,  a 
composition  combining  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  other  birds;  vegetables,  fruits  and  diverse 
objects  with,  in  the  background,  a  <lelft  plate 
containing  raspberries.  In  the  arrangement  of 
masses  and  the  distribution  of  bright  warm 
colours  it  is  a  well  balanced  composition;  the 
whole  painting  has  a  Hue  decorative  effect, 
and  the  accessories  are  treated  hroatllv.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  true  colourist,  a  true  painter. 

Pieter  Neeffs,  a  painter  of  church  interiors 
(and  particularlv  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp) 
is  represented  hv  The  Interior  of  a  Continental 
Cathedral,  a  spacious  Gothic  Church  showing 
an  almost  frontal  view  of  the  central  nave 
with  rood-loft.  .Several  groups  of  people 
circulate  in  this  vast  edihee.  An  excellent 
example  of  the  art  of  Pieter  Neeffs,  this 
painting,  which  is  •signed,  is  sombre  in  colour 

1)1  I  ACKoix’s  CHi  >s  ri  \vi  Ks  —continued  from  puifc  14 
It  is  the  onlv  version  of  the  subject  known, 
and  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  the 
picture  Delacroix  refers  to  in  his  journal  for 
the  vv'ar  1847.  On  julv  20th  he  went  to 
Champrosav  for  rather  more  than  a  fortnight. 
‘During  this  visit,’  he  wrote,  ‘f  worked  at 
Lara,  St.  Sebastian  <\nil  \rahes  jouant  au\  cchecs  ^' . 
He  had  recentlv  Hnished  the  decorations  for 
the  Chamhre  des  Deputes.  With  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  his  hands  and,  since  some  three 
or  four  years  before  this,  assistants  helping 
him  in  his  studio,  he  was  already  preoccupied 
with  his  health,  and  with  the  need  for  solitude 
that  made  him  almost  a  recluse  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  this  that  had  led  him 
to  buy  a  small  house  at  Champrosav,  outside 
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and  has  the  simolicitv,  attention  to  detail, 
care  an<l  sii^^eritv  which  one  generally  finds 
in  this  artist. 

The  Gla>govv  Art  Gallery  possesses  many 
more  paintings  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
visitor,  either  for  their  aesthetic  cjualitv  or 
for  their  interesting  place  in  the  historv  of 
flemish  painting. 

finally  we  would  draw  attention  to  an 
amusing  painting  hv  Pieter  Bout,  a  painter 
who  leads  us  to  the  en<l  of  the  18th  century. 
His  \'illa(je  Festival  shows  in  an  open  space  be¬ 
fore  a  village,  a  multitude  of  hgures  engaged 
in  various  activities — men,  women,  children — 
and  even  animals,  distributed  into  well 
composed  groups,  skilfully  connected  to  one 
another.  Pieter  Bout  frec|uentlv  peopled  the 
landscapes  of  Adriaen  Boudewyns.  In  the 
landscape  in  the  background,  reduced  here  to 
a  few  hills  and  distant  trees,  one  senses 
an  echo  of  Velvet  Brueghel,  while  the 
figures  evoke  a  vague  memory  of  Teniers, 
without  his  intensity  of  expression.  In  mv 
opinion  this  painting  at  Glasgow  is  entirely 
the  work  of  Pieter  Bout,  similar  in  size  and 
subject  to  one  belonging  to  the  Brussels 
.Museum,  The  \  illatje  Fair,  and  which  hears  in 
clear  characters  the  signature  of  I’ieter  Bout, 
accompanied  hv  the  date,  1676. 


Paris,  where  he  used  to  withdraw  from  his 
studio  for  short  |H'riods.  Another  entry  in 
the  journal,  on  March  21st,  1849,  gives  a  list 
of  eleven  paintings,  including  The  Chess 
Players,  which  were  bought  by  the  art  dealer 
W'eilH. 

'  The  Death  <1/  / ara  a  larger  pii lure,  exhibited  in  the  Salon 
ol  1848  and  later  in  the  Ger'tenherg  eolleition,  Berlin.  It  i-. 
not  known  whieh  version  of  .St.  Sebastian  is  referred  to. 

“•Its  later  history  is  as  folhwvs.  Bought  by  Diirand-Ruel  et 
Branie  front  Gamier  in  1872;  eti  heil  by  lledouin  for  the  Durand- 
Ruel  catalogue  ot  1875.  By  1885  in  the  Jacob  Gohlschniiilt 
collection  Paris;  Goldscbniidt  sale.  Paris.  17  Mav  1888  (No. 
JO)  bought  by  Messrs.  Arnold,  Tripp.  Nickerson  collection 
II. S. A.  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  ii»oo;  lent  to  the  Delacroix 
Kxhibition  at  the  Louvre,  Paris,  rmo  (No.  74).  Bought  through 
Wildenstein  by  Joseph  Stranski,  isji;  lent  to  Marie  Harriman 
Ciallery,  New  York,  I9JJ  (No.  15).  Private  collections, 
[ondon  and  Switzerland;  Wildenstein  Delacroix  hxhibitions. 
New  ^llrk  1944  (No.  10)  and  London  1952  (No.  19). 
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series  of  four)  but  in  that  it  has  been  divided 
horizontally,  the  top  half  of  the  scene  bein^j 
one  of  the  two  fragments  formerly  at  Berlin 
(now  missing  as  a  result  of  the  last  war). 
This  shows  the  .Madonna  appearing  in  a  glorv 
supported  bv  six  angels.  When  restored  to 
their  original  position,  as  in  .Marthe  Crick- 
Kuntziger’s  reconstruction  ot  the  Hrst  hanging 
reproduced  on  plate  I  of  the  booklet,  the 
subject  ol  our  panel  can  no  longer  be  in  doubt. 
It  clearly  represents  the  Hrst  episode  in  the 
legend  in  which  Beatrice  Soetkens  is  told  bv 
the  Virgin  to  remove  the  statue  in  order  to 
have  it  restored.  In  the  larger  central  panel 
she  is  seen  taking  the  statue  from  the  church, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities, 
and  in  the  third  panel  (now  also  in  two 
sections)  she  is  seen  taking  it  to  the  workshop 
of  the  restorer  and  returning  it  after  restor¬ 
ation  to  its  placeT 

The  second  hanging  (preserved  complete 
in  the  Hermitage,  Leningrad)  portrays  the 
second  appearance  ot  the  Madonna,  a  second, 
this  time  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  remove  the 
statue,  and  the  third  appearance  of  the 
Madonna  urging  the  pious  woman  to  fulHI  her 
task.  The  third  hanging  (in  three  sections, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  Town  Hall,  Brussels, 
and  two  in  the  .Astor  Collection,  London) 
shows  the  successful  removal  of  the  statue 
and  its  transport  by  ship  to  Brussels;  the 
fourth  hanging  (preserved  complete  in  the 
Musees  Royaux  d’Art  et  d’Histoire,  Brussels) 
shows  the  arrival  ol  the  statue  and  its  trium¬ 
phant  conveyance  to  the  Hglise  du  Sablon, 
where  in  the  Hnal  episode,  Margaret  of 
•Austria  (d.  1530),  her  nephew  Ferdinand, 
and  her  four  nieces,  Eleonora,  Isabella,  Mary 
and  Catherine,  are  represented  kneeling  in 
the  .sanctuary  before  the  altar  on  which  the 
statue  is  placed^. 

Into  the  two  Hnal  hangings,  the  designer  ol 
the  tapestry,  probably  Bernard  van  Orley, 
doubtless  at  the  request  of  the  donor, 
Fran9ois  de  Tassis,  who  Hgures  prominently 
himself  in  each  of  the  last  four  scenes,  has 
introduced  other  historical  portraits  ol  great 


interest,  Frederick  III  (d.  1493),  Philip  the 
Handsome  (d.  1506),  .Maximilian  1  (d.  1519), 
Charles  V  (d.  1558),  and  his  younger  brother 
Ferdinand  I  (d.  1  564).  Needless  to  say  these 
rulers  had  no  connection  with  the  legendary 
events  depicted.  .As  so  olten  in  tapestries  of 
this  period,  past  history  is  enacted  not  only  in 
modern  dress  but  in  the  guise  of  living  or 
recently  living  personages.  Into  the  right 
border  ol  the  last  hanging  is  woven  the 
lollowing  impt)rtant  inscription:  ‘F^rc^im 
Franciscus  dc  Taxis  pic  mcmoric  postarum  ma^istcr 
hcc  Jicri  fecit.  Anno  1518’.  (The  Honourable 
Francois  de  Taxis  of  pious  memory,  .Master  of 
the  Posts,  had  them  made,  in  the  year  i  518). 
II  it  is  remembered  that  as  early  as  1461,  the 
grandfather  of  the  donor,  Roger  de  Tassis, 
had  established  a  postal  service  lor  the  use  ol 
the  Emperor  Frederick  111,  and  that  the  scope 
of  the  service  had  been  greatly  extended  in 
I  516  bv  the  signing  of  an  important  contract 
between  Charles,  recently  crowned  King  ol 
Spain  (later  Charles  V)  and  Francois  de  Tassis, 
and  his  nephew  Jean-Baptiste  de  Tassis,  who  is 
also  portrayed  in  the  last  hanging,  the  reason 
for  the  introduction  ol  these  at  Hrst  seemingly 
irrelevant  high  and  mighty  persons  becomes 
clear.  For  the  donor,  the  prime  consideration 
seems  to  have  been  not  the  miraculous  doings 
of  Beatrice  Soetkens,  but  the  commemor¬ 
ation  of  his  family’s  distinguished  association 
with  successive  emperors. 

The  Burrell  tapestry,  fragmentary  though 
it  is,  belongs  to  a  set  of  which  no  other 
versions  are  known,  and  one  ol  exceptional 
historic  interest.  But  it  is  also  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  quality.  Sir  William’s  interest 
had  chiefly  been  centred  in  the  earlier 
Flemish  tapestries  in  which  the  problem  of 
representing  three  dimensional  space  is  only 
tackled  in  a  rudimentary  manner.  This,  and 
a  few  other  examples  of  Brussels  weaving  of 
the  Hrst  half  of  the  i6th  century,  in  which 
this  problem  is  perfectly  mastered,  occupy, 
therefore,  a  rather  special  place  in  the 
Collection. 

'  Ste  reproductions,  p.  9. 

*  See  reproduction,  p.  10. 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


An  early  seventeenth  century  Silver  Chalice  An  important  Antique  early  George  III 

and  Paten  bearing  the  arms  of  Ludovic  Silver  Tea  Urn.  Maker  Andrew  Fogleberg, 

Stuart,  cousin  to  King  James  I.  Period  London  1771.  Wt.  144  ozs. 

circa  1625. 
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An  interesting  Musical  Grandfather  Clock  A  fine  Antique  Scottish  Bracket  Clock  made 

with  inlaid  Sheraton  mahogany  case.  It  plays  by  Thomas  Reid,  Edinburgh  and  dated  1800. 

seven  airs  on  thirteen  bells.  Maker  Alex¬ 
ander  Mitchell,  Glasgow. 
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